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Charleston,  S.  C.,  April  ioth,  1883. 


At  an  Extra  Meeting  of  the  Vestry  and  Wardens 
of  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church,  held  on  the  8th  inst., 
the  following  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved — 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  of  Vestry  and  Wardens  be,  and  the 
same  are  he  eby  tendered  to  our  Pastor,  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Horn,  for  his 
able,  interesting  ami  instructive  discourse  pronounced  in  the  Church 
at  the  Morning  Service  on  Sunday  last,  first  instant,  and  that  a copy 
of  the  same  be  requested  for  publication. 

That  the  President  of  this  Board  be  authorised  to  have  published  as 
many  copies  of  the  same  as  he  may  deem  proper,  not  to  exceed  in 
all  five  hundred  copies. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 


JOHN  E.  BOINEST, 
Secretary  St.  Johns  Lutheran  Church. 
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_A_  LIST 

OF  THE 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THIS  CONGREGATION. 


1785.  GEORGE  HAHNBAUM. 
1795.  DANIEL  STROBEL. 

1807.  JACOB  SASS. 

1836.  JACOB  F.  MINTZING. 

1842.  JOHN  STROHECKER. 

1849.  B.  F.  DUNKIN. 

1850.  ELIAS  HORLBECK,  M.  D. 
[855.  JACOB  F.  SCHIRMER. 

1869.  HENRY  COBIA. 

1870.  JOHN  H.  STEINMEYER. 
1878.  ROBERT  Q.  CHISOLM. 


ON  the  26th  day  of  May,  1734,  a little  company  of' 
Germans  assembled  at  5 o’clock  in  the  morning, 
at  a hotel  in  what  was  then  Charleston,  to  receive 
the  Holy  Communion  from  the  hands  of  a Lutheran 
pastor  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 

Eighty  years  before  (1674),  a colony  of  oppressed 
Lutherans  of  Dutch  birth  had  come  from  New  York 
and  settled  on  James  Island,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  had  a pastor  ; all  traces  of  their  set- 
tlement have  disappeared,  and  their  families  are  not 
known  among  us.  But  when  the  Pastor  Bolzius  and 
the  Baron  Von  Reck  passed  through  Charleston  in 
March,  1734,  leading  a company  of  refugees  driven 
from  Europe  by  Roman  Catholic  tyranny,  and  seek- 
ing a home  in  hospitable  Georgia,  they  found  these 
few  Germans  here,  faithful  to  their  Church,  and 
hungering  for  the  Holy  Supper.  They  came  back 
in  May,  as  I said,  for  a day  or  two  ; long  enough  to 
preach  to  them,  hear  their  confession,  and  give  them 
the  Sacrament ; but  when  they  returned  to  Georgia 
carried  some  of  them  along,  who  conld  not  bear  to  live 
without  the  Gospel  and  a Lutheran  training  for 
their  children. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  our  Church  in  this  city. 
In  1742,  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  known  as  the 
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father  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  landed  in 
Charleston.  He  was  an  accomplished  man,  of  spiritu- 
ality and  devoted  zeal.  A graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Halle,  he  had  been  selected  by  a committee 
in  Germany,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  great  Pro- 
fessor Francke,  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge,  of  London,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Dr.  Ziegenhagen,  the  German  Lutheran  Court 
Preacher  of  Queen  Anne  of  England,  to  visit,  report 
upon,  and  organise  the  German  Lutheran  Churches 
in  this  country.  He  spent  two  days  in  Charleston, 
hastened  to  the  settlement  of  the  Salzburgers  at 
Ebenezer,  near  Savannah,  and  a month  afterwards 
was  again  in  Charleston,  on  his  way  northward. 
Finding  that  he  would  have  to  wait  for  a vessel  to 
go  to  Philadelphia,  he  gathered  the  children  of  the 
German  residents,  and  for  the  three  weeks  of  his 
stay  instructed  them  in  the  Catechism,  while  he 
preached  to  old  and  young  on  the  Sundays. 

In  1753  two  pastors  of  the  Georgia  Salzburgers 
(Rabenhorst  and  Gerock)  spent  a little  while  here, 
preaching.  Our  Lutherans  found  a welcome  in  the 
Huguenot  Church,  and  when  at  length  they  secured 
a regular  pastor  in  the  person  of  Rev.  John  George 
Friederichs  (1755),  the  new  congregation  regularly 
worshipped  in  that  Church  ; and  some  of  the  fathers 
of  our  congregation  are  interred  in  that  venerable 
graveyard.  Even  at  this  day  we  may  record  our 
thanks  to  the  French  Protestants  for  their  kindness, 
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and  be  glad  that  we  have  repaid  them  ; for,  when 
their  Church  had  been  burned  down  in  1797,  our 
congregation  gratefully  contributed  ^110  towards 
rebuilding  it ; and  they  owe  their  present  esteemed 
pastor  to  the  nomination  and  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Bachman. 

Friederichs  organized  the  congregation,  and  at 
length  the  corner-stone  of  a church  was  laid  on  this 
lot,  December  17,  1759.  Soon  afterwards  the  pastor, 
who  seems  to  have  been  an  excellent  man,  removed 
to  a country  charge.  A Rev.  Mr.  Wartman  served 
for  a little  w-hile.  He  was  succeeded  in  1763  by 
Rev.  John  Nicholas  Martin.  Martin  was  a self- 
taught  man  of  high  character.  The  church  was 
completed  under  his  charge,  and  dedicated  on  St. 
John  Baptist’s  Day,  June  24,  1764,  under  the  name 
of  St.  John  s Church , the  text  being  St.  Luke  i, 
68-70.  Pastor  Martin  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
remarkable  figure  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  history 
of  our  congregation.  Though  he  resigned  in  1767 
and  moved  into  the  interior,  he  was  recalled  when 
the  Church  was  in  distress  in  1774,  extended  his 
stay  at  the  solicitation  of  the  congregation,  and, 
after  being  expelled  from  the  city  by  the  British  in 
1776  on  account  of  his  patriotism,  was  recalled  by 
the  congregation  in  1786;  but  after  a year’s  service 
retired,  being  an  aged  man.  He  died  in  1797,  and 
is  buried  in  this  ground.  Here,  also,  must  lie  the 
remains  of  Rev.  John  Severin  Hahnbaum , who  was 
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sent  to  us  from  Europe  in  1767,  but  survived  little 
over  a year,  bequeathing  his  pastorate  to  a certain 
young  German  of  education,  named  Daser , whom 
he  ordained,  furnished  with  material  for  the  pulpit, 
and  married  to  his  daughter.  Daser  was  not  a 
worthy  man,  and  the  Vestry  discharged  him  ; but 
they  showed  their  gratitude  to  their  former  pastor 
by  liberally  contributing  to  the  support  of  his 
daughter  and  her  family.  In  consequence  of  these 
troubles,  Muhlenberg  again  visited  the  city  in 
1774.  He  was  able  to  win  the  confidence  of  both 
parties  in  the  congregation,  and  induced  them  to 
unite  in  a petition  to  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge , in  London,  for  a learned 
and  pious  pastor.  Some  idea  of  the  strength  the 
Church  at  that  time  may  be  gathered  from  his 
journal.  The  German  Friendly  Society  had  been 
established  in  1766,  and  already  had  enrolled  eighty 
members.  They  entertained  Muhlenberg  at  a 
formal  dinner.  The  congregation  owned,  besides 
the  church,  a parsonage.  They  offered  a salary  of 
£iOO.  Forty-four  persons  were  present  at  the  Pre- 
paratory Service,  and  forty-six  communed.  In  1778 
the  minister’s  salary  was  £1,500  of  the  depre- 
ciated currency  of  the  time,  In  1779  the  congrega- 
tion had  an  invested  fund  of  £3,600.  After  Martin 
had  been  driven  from  the  city  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  congregation  was  minis'. ered  to  by  Rev. 
Christian  Streit,  who  first  introduced  occasional 
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English  sermons.  He  afterwards  became  pastor  in 
Winchester,  Va.,  and  is  buried  there.  Mr.  Daser, 
who  seems  to  have  become  another  man,  succeeded 
him,  and  served  1781-1786.  He  then  removed  to 
Virginia,  and,  I believe,  died  there. 

In  1787  Rev.  John  Charles  Faber  was  sent  to  us 
from  Europe.  He  was  a man  of  education,  accept- 
able to  the  people,  and  met  wuth  great  success.  It 
is  recorded  that  he  induced  all  the  Germans, 
whether  originally  Lutheran,  Reformed  or  Roman 
Catholic,  to  unite  in  this  Church.  He  resigned  in 
1800  on  account  of  failing  health,  but  promised  to 
continue  to  do  what  he  could  of  pastoral  duty, 
while  the  Church  was  regularly  supplied  by  a Rev. 
Mr.  Pogson,  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

In  1805,  the  congregation  was  delighted  to  receive 
another  pastor  from  Europe,  Rev.  Matthew  Fredk. 
Charles  Faber,  a younger  brother  of  John  Charles. 
He  conducted  an  English  service,  which  finally  be- 
came regular,  once  every  Sunday.  Hitherto,  even 
if  the  sermon  had  been  English,  the  service  was  Ger- 
man. In  1810  the  first  English  confirmation  took 
place.  But  Faber  resigned  in  1811,  and  in  1812 
died  of  yellow  fever.  From  his  death  until  1815  the 
pulpit  was  supplied  by  Episcopal  ministers.* 

* Rev.  J.  C.  Faber,  born  May  24.  1764,  in  Rosenfeld,  Kingdom  of  Wirtem- 
berg;  arrived  in  Charleston  July  14,  1787;  died  August  27,  1818.  It  is  said 
of  him  on  his  tombstone:  “He  filled  since  (the  relinquishment  of  his  pas- 
toral duties)  several  public  stations.”  Rev.  M.  F C.  Faber,  born  Novem- 
bers, 1781,  in  Rosenfeld;  arrived  February  23, 1805;  died  September  9,  1812. 
Both  are  interred  in  the  graveyard  of  St.  Philip’s  Church,  near  the  rail  on 
Church  Street. 
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So  ends  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  this  con- 
gregation. You  are  familiar  with  the  picture  of  the 
old  church,  which  is  preserved  in  our  Vestry  Room, 
and  some  of  us  have  a picture  of  its  interior,  a dark, 
broad,  roomy  place,  with  naked  beams,  an  unrailed 
chancel,  a large  white  altar  like  that  in  St.  Matthew’s 
church,  and  a little  pulpit  perched  like  a bird-house 
or  a clock  up  against  the  wall.  The  German  Friendly 
Society  presented  a clock,  which  must  have  been  of 
peculiar  construction,  for  when  the  new  church  was 
built  it  was  given  back  to  the  donors,  who  received  it 
with  thanks.  Pastor  Friederichs  wished  the  church  to 
be  built  of  brick,  but  the  Vestry  overruled  him.  The 
church  was  of  the  most  Lutheran  type.  The  pastor 
wore  the  gown  on  all  official  occasions,  the  wafer 
was  used  in  the  communion,  and  the  minister  was 
pledged  to  the  confessions  of  the  Church.  The  people 
showed  becoming  generosity.  Besides  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  French  Church,  they  gave  to  the  Orphan 
House  and  the  Bible  Society,  and  in  1801  sent 
$500.00  to  rebuild  the  church  in  Savannah,  which 
had  been  burnt.  The  great  difficulty  of  those  times 
was  to  get  suitable  ministers.  Our  churches  were 
really  missions  and  had  to  depend  on  kind  friends 
in  Europe.  Our  country  swarmed  with  unworthy 
men,  both  English  and  German,  who  assumed  the 
ministerial  office,  but  it  required  a great  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  a learned  young  man  of  character  to  leave 
the  Established  Church  of  Germany  to  end  his  life  in 
what  was  then  a wild  country. 
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IN  beginning  an  account  of  the  pastorate  of  Dr. 

Bachman,  let  me  remind  you  that  there  is  hardly 
one  person  left  who  can  remember  him  as  he  came 
to  this  city.  He  himself  says  in  his  Anniversary 
Sermon  of  1858,  that  at  that  time  every  Vestryman 
who  had  signed  his  call  was  dead,  and  only  nine 
then  remained  of  the  first  class  he  confirmed.  One 
of  these  I have  buried  ; and  I believe  one  other 
remains.  I remember  hearing  the  former  tell  how, 
on  the  first  Sunday  he  preached,  she,  with  other 
girls,  had  looked  through  the  window  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  new  pastor. 

John  Bachman,*  born  in  1790,  in  Rensselaer  Co., 
N.  Y.,  was  a pupil  of  Rev.  Dr.  Quitman,  and  a friend 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  F.  Mayer,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
first  Engiish  Lutheran  preacher  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
instance  these  because  they  were  remarkable  men, 
of  polished  learning,  courtly  manners  and  noble 
bearing.  Quitman  had  been  a teacher  in  the  family 
of  the  Prince  of  Waldeck.  They  kept  the  traditions 
of  a State  Church  and  aristocratic  society.  Their 
activity  was  confined  to  their  own  congregations. 
They  were  good  pastors.  They  have  left  behind 
them  a social  influence,  still  fragrant  and  wholesome. 
Their  spiritual  children  are  remarkable  for  their  lofty 
integrity. 

* In  1816,  Mr.  Bachman  married  a granddaughter  of  Pastor  Martin. 
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Mr.  Bachman  had  received  a sound  and  puf£ 
English  training.  Nature  had  made  him  tender- 
hearted and  given  him  a tireless  will.  He  loved  the 
Lutheran  Church  with  his  whole  heart,  and  he  threw 
himself  into  the  service  of  this  congregation  with 
enthusiasm. 

He  was  sent  to  us  by  Drs.  Quitman  and  Mayer; 
and  the  congregations  he  already  was  serving  as  a 
licentiate  unwillingly  gave  him  up,  because  a recent 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  showed  that  he  needed 
a milder  climate.*  He  was  welcomed  in  Charleston, 
at  once  became  popular,  and  met  with  great  success, 
as  is  shown  by  the  confirmation  o(  64  persons  in 
1816. 

1.  The  first  period  of  his  pastorate,  1815-1823,  was 
distinguished  by  the  erection  of  this  church-building. 
He  arrived  here  January  10,  1815.  Before  the  Sum- 
mer it  was  resolved  to  build  a new  church,  subscrip- 
tions were  collected,  and  contracts  made.  On 
August  8,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Bishop 
Dehon,  Mr.  Bachman,  as  was  his  custom  for  the 


* Though  Dr.  Bachman  lived  to  a great  age,  and  became  a robust  man, 
his  health  continued  delicate  for  some  time.  In  1815,  1817,  1818,  1819,  1823, 
it  is  on  record  that  he  spent  the  summer  North,  for  health’s  sake.  In  the 
summer  of  1827,  he  was  seriously  ill  in  New  York.  In  183fi  he  was  kept 
from  Synod  by  recent  illness.  In  1837  his  health  failed,  and  in  1838  he 
spent  eight  months  in  Europe.  During  this  time,  and  for  a little  while 
afterwards,  Rev.  W.  H.  Smith  was  engaged  as  Assistant  Pastor.  (Rev. 
W.  H.  Smith , of  Baltimore,  Md.  Afterwards  teacher  in  German  Friendly 
Society’s  School;  then  pastor  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  afterwards  pastor  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Barren  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa  ) The  diaries  kept  by  Dr.  Bach- 
man during  his  journeys  have  been  destroyed;  but  their  contents  would 
have  belonged  to  his  biography,  not  to  this  sketch.  He  himself  says  that 
in  bidding  farewell  at  that  time,  he  did  not  expect  ever  to  see  his  country 
and  congregation  again.  His  strength  was  greatly  tried  by  his  prodigious 
diligence.  During  his  earlier  ministry  in  this  city,  he  for  a long  time 
preached  three  times  on  every  Sunday. 
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first  several  years  of  his  pastorate,  having  gone 
North  for  the  Summer.  For  eight  years  the  work 
continued.  January  18,  1818,  the  Church  was  ded- 
icated, it  having  cost  $28,674.75.  Next  year  the 
tablets  were  put  up  by  the  young  people.  1823  the 
organ  was  completed,  the  iron  railing  put  before  the 
church,  and  the  pavement  of  the  portico  laid. 
Every  step  was  gravely  debated.  The  fathers  of 
many  of  you  were  eagerly  interested.  Nearly  all 
the  work  was  done  by  mechanics  in  the  congrega- 
tion. When  completed,  the  church  was  much 
admired,  and  the  use  of  it  was  requested  by  different 
organisations  on  public  occasions.  At  that  time  the 
income  of  the  congregation  was  $3,950;  the  annual 
expenses  $3,550;  and  the  church  owed  $3,775. 
There  were  124  pews  in  the  new  church,  of  which 
1 13  were  rented  at  rates  varying  from  $65  to  $10  for 
the  cheapest  pews  in  the  gallery;  but  at  the  end  of 
a few  months  after  the  first  distribution  there  was  a 
sorry  list  of  delinquent  debtors.  The  pulpit  was 
erected  by  the  ladies  at  the  cost  of  $1,000,  exclusive 
of  the  mahogany,  which  Jacob  Sass  gave.  The 
Sunday  School  was  established  1819.  An  Alms 
Fund  had  been  established  1816,  to  which  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Frish,  besides  a bequest  to  the  church, 
left  $1,000;  whereupon  the  Vestry  erected  to  her 
memory  the  monument  in  the  churchyard. 

As  a church  cannot  flourish  without  a pastor,  so 
a pastor  is  useless  without  the  aid  of  godly  and 
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energetic  men.  Such  were  not  lacking  at  that  early 
time,  but  among  them  Jacob  Sass  was  pre-eminent. 
He  was  President  of  the  congregation  from  1807- 
1836.  Dr.  Bachman  said  that  during  the  miserable 
period  before  his  coming,  “ the  congregation  was 
preserved  from  total  annihilation  through  the  pious 
zeal  and  devotion  of  the  venerable  Jacob  Sass,  who 
was  one  of  the  purest  and  best  men  with  whom  it 
has  been  my  privilege  ever  to  associate.”  Our 
record  book  contains  a quaint  and  touching  letter, 
in  which  he  reports  to  the  church  the  final  comple- 
tion of  the  edifice  in  which  he  took  such  pride. 
We  ought  to  keep  such  a man’s  memory  in  thankful 
veneration.* 

2.  The  second  period  of  Dr.  Bachman’s  pastorate 
stretches  from  1823-1850.  He  said  to  his  people 
in  1858,  “I  cannot  withhold  from  you  the  candid 
admission  that  the  establishment  of  our  Church  in  the 
South  was  a source  of  greater  anxiety  to  my  mind, 
than  even  the  prosperity  of  my  own  congregation.” 

We  have  not  time  to  describe  his  labours  to  this 
end.  At  that  time  there  was  no  Lutheran  College 
or  Theological  Seminary  in  the  country;  and  our 
Church  in  the  South  especially  was  feeble  and  cha- 
otic. Mr.  Bachman  joined  the  Synod  in  1824,  the 
year  after  its  organisation;  was  its  president  for  ten 
consecutive  years,  when  he  declined  re-election,  and 
frequently  afterwards,  and  until  the  war,  was  its 

* Jacob  Sass  was  elected  a member  of  the  Vestry  in  1789. 
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ruling  spirit.  He  suggested  the  establishment  of  a 
Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1830  brought  the 
Synod  to  undertake  it,  its  first  professor  being  a 
young  man  trained  by  himself.*  He  guided  this 
school,  and  in  all  its  vicissitudes  threw  himself  and 
his  congregation  into  the  breach.  He  fostered  the 
classical  school  that  grew  up  with  it,  and  delivered 
an  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
Newberry  College.  To  this  work  he  united  what 
might  be  called  a superintendence  of  the  Churches. 
His  visit  to  Savannah,  in  1824,  resuscitated  the  con- 
gregation there,  and  at  Ebenezer  he  arrived  in  time 
to  close  the  eyes  of  the  aged  pastor  who  was  about 
to  die  in  despair  of  a successor,  and  to  ordain  his  son. 
From  his  congregation  and  study  went  out  nine 
young  men,  all  but  ore  of  whom  he  himself  trained 
to  the  Holy  Ministry — Stephen  A.  Mealy,  John  G. 
Schwartz,  John  P.  Margart,  Wm.  D.  Strobel,  Edwin 
A.  Bolles,  Wash.  Muller,  Elias  Hort,  Thaddeus 
Boinest,  and  John  B.  Haskell. f Meanwhile  the 


* Rev.  John  G.  Schwartz.  He  died  in  1831.  Dr.  Bachman  preached  a 
memorial  sermon,  which  was  published;  the  Vestry  of  our  congregation 
passed  resolutions,  and  the  church  was  draped  in  mourning  for  three 
months.  Schwartz  was  a man  of  great  promise  and  of  extraordinary 
devotion,  and  the  story  of  his  election  to  the  professorship  and  self-deny- 
ing labors,  as  detailed  by  Dr.  Bachman,  is  very  affecting. 

t Stephen  A.  Mealy , pastor  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Philadelphia,  and  Canton, 
O.,  where  he  died.  John  P.  Margart , still  an  eminent  member  of  Georgia 
Synod.  Wm.  J).  Strobel , I).  D.,  in  retirement,  after  a life  of  conspicuous 
usefulness,  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  Edwin  A.  Bolles , long  Agent  of  the  Amer- 
can  Bible  Society;  now  Chaplain  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  Washington  Midler , recently  deceased,  after  long  eminence  as  a 
teacher.  Elias  IJort,  died  at  Columbia,  where  he  was  pastor  during  the 
war.  Thaddeus  S.  Boinest  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ministers  in  the 
South  Carolina  Synod,  and,  though  he  died  soon,  left  his  memorial  in  the 
Church  and  College  at  Newberry,  and  in  other  pa  storates.  John  B.  Haskell , 
Dr,  B.’s  grandson,  is  now  pastpr  in  Columbia,  S.  C, 
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congregation  became  better  organised  and  more  effi- 
cient. Its  praise  was  in  all  the  churches.  A Male 
and  a Female  Society  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  a 
Lutheran  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Religion  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  contribute  to  the  Synod, 
educate  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  support  a 
Home  Missionary  from  this  State.  In  1845,  Boston 
Drayton,  a colored  member  of  this  church,  was 
licensed  by  Dr.  Bachman  and  went  out  as  a mission- 
ary to  Africa;  his  fellow  colored  members  contribut- 
ing to  his  support.  It  is  singular  that  we  have  heard 
nothing  more  of  this  mission.  Time  does  not  allow 
me  to  enlarge  on  these  interesting  facts.  We  must 
regret  that  the  destruction  of  the  records  of  the 
Church  leaves  us  in  ignorance  of  the  changes  that 
were  taking  place  here,  of  the  causes  which  brought 
so  many  whose  names  were  familiar  in  the  earlier 
history  of  our  Church  into  other  denominations,  and 
seem  to  have  had  such  an  effect  on  this  congregation 
that  in  1849,  though  the  number  of  communicants 
is  as  large  as  ever,  the  contribution  to  Synod  was 
only  $40.00,  while  the  Sunday  School,  which  in  1846 
numbered  20  teachers  and  186  scholars,  in  1847  fell 
to  1 1 teachers  and  79  scholars,  in  1848  seems  to  have 
discontinued  altogether,  to  begin  again  in  1849  with 
2 teachers  and  20  scholars.  But  in  1850  the  Sunday 
School  has  recovered,  and  the  contributions  again 
are  generous. 

Jacob  F.  Schirmer * is  the  true  representative  of 


* Died  October  12,  1880, 
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this  period.  It  is  true  he  was  President  of  the 
Church,  1855-1869;  and  actively  participated  in 
the  work  of  the  Church  until  his  death.  The  his- 
tory of  any  of  these  periods  of  the  Church  cannot 
be  written  without  saying  much  about  him.  But  in 
his  work  for  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  South,  no 
one  seconded  Dr.  Bachman  so  heartily  as  Mr. 
Schirmer.  He  is  identified  with  the  history  of  our 
Synod  and  Seminary  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

3.  1850 — 186,1  is  the  most  flourishing  period  in 
the  history  of  this  Church.  Dr.  Bachman  was  at 
the  zenith  of  his  fame.  His  reputation  as  a natural- 
ist was  great.  He  had  been  made  D.  D.  by  Penn- 
sylvania College  in  1835,  Ph.  D.  by  the  University 
of  Berlin,  and  LL.  D.  by  South  Carolina  University 
in  1838.  His  work  as  a naturalist  did  not  interfere 
with  his  duty  to  his  Church.  His  pastoral  work 
had  greatly  increased,  though  in  1841  he  had  laid 
the  corner-stone  of  the  German  Church  on  Hasel 
Street,  and  in  1852  the  Morris  Street  mission  was 
begun  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bernheim,who  was  succeeded  in 
1859  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bowman,  which  mission  is  re- 
ported to  Synod  as  41  principally  formed  out  of  Dr. 
Bachman’s  large  and  flourishing  church.”  In  i860, 
Dr.  Bachman  baptized  67  whites,  76  blacks;  con- 
firmed 19  whites,  40  blacks  ; had  370  white  commu- 
nicants and  190  black  ; and  the  Sunday  School  num- 
bered 20  teachers  and  r?o  scholars,  The  eonfribn- 
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tions  to  the  various  benevolent  works  of  the  Synod 
amounted  to  $877.30.  The  library  of  the  Sunday 
School  contained  1,600  volumes.  The  female 
teachers  formed  a sewing  society.  There  were  sev- 
eral religious  societies  in  the  congregation.  There 
was  also  a colored  Sunday  School,  with  32  teachers 
and  150  pupils,  v hich  met  regularly  in  the  basement 
of  the  old  Sunday  School  building,  which  had  been 
erected  in  1831. 

Dr.  Bachman  was  now  seventy-one  years  old. 
Though  still  vigorous  in  body  and  of  elastic  spirit, 
he  spoke  as  one  whose  race  was  nearly  run.  He 
was  of  too  hopeful  a temperament  to  foresee  the 
troubles  which  would  demand  of  him  an  effort  little 
less  than  heroic.  Of  his  attainments  in  science  it  is 
not  for  me  to  speak  at  this  time.*  He  did  not 
aspire  to  eminence  as  a theologian.  His  culture  was 


* It  may  be  useful  to  subjoin  a list  of  his  scientific  works,  which  I have 
taken  from  Fifty  Tears  in  the  Lutheran  Ministry , by  Rev.  J.  G-.  Morris,  D.  D. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race. 

A Notice  of  Nott  and  Gliddon’s  Types  of  Mankind.” 

An  Examination  of  Agassiz’s  ‘ Natural  Provinces  of  the  Animal  World.” 

An  Examination  of  the  Characteristics  of  Genera  and  Species. 

Catalogue  of  the  Phaenogamons  Plants  and  Ferns  of  South  Carolina. 

Experiments  on  the  Habits  of  Vultures. 

Monograph  on  the  Genus  Sciurus  (Squirrels). 

The  Changes  in  the  Colors  of  Feathers  in  Birds  and  of  Hair  in  Animals. 

The  Introduction  and  Propagation  of  Fresh  Water  Fish. 

Contioversy  with  Dr.  Morton  on  Hybridity. 

A principal  hand  in  the  writing  of  Audubon’s  works  on  our  Birds  and 
Quadrupeds. 

Besides  numerous  other  scientific  articles,  he  wrote  also  “A  Defense  of 
Luther  and  the  Reformation.” 

When  we  consider  that  all  these  works  were  founded  on  thorough 
investigation  made  by  himself,  which  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  the 
greatest  naturalists  and  still  makes  him  an  authority,  it  seems  inconceiv- 
able that  he  should  have  been  so  devoted  and  successful  a pastor— in  this 
greater  than  in  science.  Here  let  me  add  that  I must  exclude  as  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  this  sketch,  many  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  his  charac* 
ter  apd  Uabjts. 
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broad  and  sound.  He  wrote  a manly  and  pure 
English.  He  made  no  pretensions  to  oratory,  yet 
if  other  gifts  drew  very  many  not  of  Lutheran  birth 
into  this  Church,  his  sermons  held  them.*  His  voice 
was  strong  and  sweet;  his  style  and  manner  were 
indescribably  earnest.  He  was  an  impressive  reader. 
One  who  sat  for  years  under  his  ministry,  says,  “His 
sermons  always  moved  me.”  I have  been  told  that 
often  at  meetings  of  Synod  in  the  country  he  preach- 
ed without  manuscript  under  the  trees,  with  power- 
ful effect.  The  old  minutes  of  Synod  say,  “The 
President  then  addressed  the  congregation  with  an 
energy  and  feeling  peculiar  to  himself  ” (1833),  or  “In 
his  peculiarly  happy  and  interesting  manner.”  He 
was  a man  always  “ fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,” 
and  therefore  did  not  fail  to  persuade  others.  One 
must  add  the  weight  of  his  character  and  the 
simplicity  of  his  affection  to  the  few  of  his  sermons 
that  are  preserved  to  us,  in  order  to  understand  the 
charm  and  power  of  his  appeals. 

He  excelled  as  a pastor,  and  this  not  because  he  un- 
derstood the  pastoral  art,  but  because  he  loved  his 
people  and  really  trusted  God.f  Genial,  observant, 
of  vast  and  varied  knowledge  and  experience,  among 
those  whom  he  had  known  from  babyhood  and  on 

* Though  his  library  and  manuscripts  were  burned  in  Columbia  in 
1865,  I have  been  informed  that  Dr.  Bachman  destroyed  large  numbers  of 
his  seimons  afterwards. 

t Like  all  excellence,  his  was  the  result  of  discipline.  He  had  many 
sore  trials,  but  he  said  to  one  of  his  flock  that  when  bereaved  he  gave  one 
day  to  grief,  and  then  went  out  to  duty. 
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whose  whole  life,  even  their  schooling  and  their 
business,  he  had  exercised  much  influence,  in  ardent 
sympathy  with  their  institutions  and  manner  of 
thought,  and  keenly  appreciative  of  their  daily  affec- 
tion, it  is  no  wonder  he  was  beloved  as  well  as  ad- 
mired. All  his  words  seemed  to  his  people  wise. 
Every  thing  he  did  was  recounted.  They  were 
proud  of  his  fame.  They  were  honoured  by  his  con- 
fidence. Even  pain  for  a moment  ceased  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice.  His  tenderness  comforted.  His  prayer 
seemed  more  certain  to  be  answered.  And  the 
comfortable  words  of  Holy  Scripture  seemed  to  get 
authority  from  his  kind  eye  and  beloved  lips. 

Dr.  Bachman’s  power  lay  not  in  what  he  did  or 
said,  nor  in  his  manner,  but  in  himself.  It  was  the 
man  gave  the  sermon  force  and  to  his  kind  words  a 
healing  virtue.  In  literary  circles,  in  public  places, 
at  a country  house,  in  Synod,  he  was  the  centre. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  as  we  read  the  dry  reports  of 
Synods,  how  much  he  was  respected,  how  proud  all 
were  of  him,  how  fearful  of  offending  him.  He 
must  preside  at  every  Synodical  communion,  he 
must  take  part  in  every  ordination,  and  what  he  and 
his  church  are  doing  must  be  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
everybody’s  pride.  Lofty  in  principle,  pure  of  heart, 
zealous,  tender,  and  simple  as  a child  in  his  trust  in 
God,  John  Bachman,  by  his  own  fidelity  has  made 
the  past  and  the  future  of  this  congregation. 

4,  5.  There  remain  two  more  periods  in  the 
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history  of  our  congregation,  which,  for  several 
reasons  I will  not  enter  upon  to-day — the  period 
of  the  war , 1861-1865,  and  the  period  of  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  the  war , from  1865  to  the  present 
time.  For  five  years  our  congregation  was  in  exile. 
For  a great  part  of  that  time  our  church  was  closed 
and  only  occassionally  did  our  scattered  people  see 
their  aged  pastor,  as  he  came  to  comfort,  or  to  bury, 
or  to  gather  a few  for  confirmation  and  the  Holy 
Communion.  And  when  peace  came  again,  you  re- 
turned to  begin  a new  life.  Our  bell  was  gone;  the 
Communion  Service  and  the  records  had  disappeared; 
the  Lecture  Room  had  been  burned;  a debt  which 
happier  times  had  thought  it  useless  to  pay,  hung 
upon  this  impoverished  and  discouraged  flock;  and 
the  aged  pastor,  though  kindled  to  a new  life  by  the 
necessity  of  his  congregation,  bore  the  marks  of 
cruelty.  Perhaps  on  another  day  I may  tell  the 
almost  tragic  battle  with  adversity.  But  to-day  the 
actors  in  these  scenes  are  before  me. 
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Ihave  told  this  story  to-day  in  order  to  move  you  to 
thanksgiving  and  to  a thankoffering.  I believe  we 
may  say  that  once  more  we  stand  at  a point  at  which 
we  may  look  back  with  gratitude  only,  and  forward 
with  hope  and  resolution.  How  wonderful  has  been 
the  mercy  which  established  this  Church  and  pre- 
served it  through  so  many  vicissitudes  ! Our  pastors 
have  been  sent  to  us  ; good  men  have  been  raised 
up  to  bear  a long  burden  in  difficult  days;  perplex- 
ing debts  have  been  discharged  ; great  works  have 
been  undertaken  and  carried  to  completion  f intelli- 
gent and  prudent  men  have  zealously  worked  in  the 
Vestry;  the  congregation  has  been  patient  and 
ready  to  sacrifice  much ; and  the  ravages  of  war 
have  been  repaired.  Our  church  is  more  beautiful 
than  ever;  our  orderly  Sunday  School  filled  with 
children,  well  taught  and  well  furnished,  occupies  a 
beautiful  chapel ; a new  organ  leads  our  worship  ; 
large  congregations  meet  here  weekly ; the  children 
are  fond  of  the  old  church  and  eager  for  the  Word  of 
God  ; our  benevolent  contributions  are  larger  than 
ever  before ; and  your  pastor  at  least  finds  as  warm 
a welcome  to  your  hearts  and  homes  as  your  fathers 
could  have  given  to  your  great  and  memorable 
father-in-God.  Brethren,  shall  we  not  give  thanks 
for  this?  Shall  we  not  take  courage?  Shall  we  not 
enter  the  Fourth  Semi-Centennial  of  our  history 
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resolved  to  do  our  utmost  for  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
development  of  our  Lutheran  Church  in  the  South 
still  to  lead  when  we  are  called  to  lead,  and  man- 
fully to  second  when  wiser  leaders  go  before  us? 
Consider  the  youth  among  you,  and  resolve  that 
their  future  shall  be  worthy  of  the  past.  Consider 
the  past  days,  and  resolve  to  raise  a memorial  to 
Him  who  has  helped  you  hitherto. 

I am  about  to  propose  to  you  such  a thankoffer- 
ing, which  I ask  you  to  join  me  in  making.  I seek 
such  an  offering  as  will  both  testify  our  gratitude 
and  do  good  for  years  to  come,  giving  to  others  that 
which  God  has  given  to  us;  a monument  which  will 
be  of  lasting  service  to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
city,  while  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  labor  and 
sacrifice  to  the  younger  people  among  us.  I propose 
we  build  in  the  North-Eastern  part  of  our  city  a 
chapel,  somewhat  of  the  fashion  of  our  Sunday 
School  building,  and  dedicate  it  to  The  Good 
SHEPHERD,  who  has  kept  and  fed  with  the  Word 
of  Life  our  fathers  and  our  children.  The  Vestry 
have  been  consulted,  and  consent  that  I should 
suggest  this  to  you.  A member  of  the  Vestry  has 
given  for  the  purpose  the  best  lot  in  that  section  of 
the  city,  at  the  corner  of  America  Street  and  Hamp- 
stead Mall.  Messrs.  Herman  Bulwinkle,  Carsten 
Wulbern,  John  C.  Tiedeman,  Edward  Hacker, 
Robert  G.  Chisolm,  J r.,  and  Sam’l  Renneker,  have 
consented  to  act  as  trustees  for  the  property,  and 
will  aid  me  in  the  selection  of  plans,  etc.,  and  the 
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care  of  the  money  which  may  be  contributed.  The 
President  of  our  congregation  will  give  the  lumber, 
our  living  ex-President  will  floor  the  building. 
Now,  in  addition,  will  be  needed  $2,000.  I ask  you 
to  prayerfully  consider  whether  each  of  you  cannot 
and  ought  not  give  me  something  for  this.  I do  not 
mean  to  beg  for  it.  I will  not  need  to  beg  for  it.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  come  to  those  who  the  next  few 
days  tell  me  that  they  would  like  to  consider  the 
matter  and  give  what  they  can. 

And  now  let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  to  Him  who  has 
done  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  have 
asked  or  thought. 
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